Meru, the Mountain of the Gods
coping-stones. There was a similar circular walk at the base of the tower which also had four gateways set between pillars. This was the most representative Buddhist building and the focal point of Buddhist worship. For the first three centuries B.C. it took this simple shape, but later it assumed gigantic proportions. The tower grew higher and the dome became taller and pointed and supported o'n round and polygonal shafts and topped with a more imposing and complicated roof. In the second century A.D. King Kanishka built a stupa nearly two hundred feet high of which fantastic descriptions have come down to us. The Burmese zedi, the Siamese prangs and chedi, rising to over three hundred feet, and the buildings which go by the name of Chinese pagodas all descend from this ancient Hindu memorial, the stupa or dagoba. Even today the Royal Way from Peshawar to Kabul is littered with their mighty ruins, and there are hundreds of them in the ruined villages of the Tarim basin whose grottoes we visited in the preceding chapter. There are hundreds of monumental stupas also in Tibet and Nepal and a dozen or so in Ceylon, but the less important dagobas are numbered in their thousands. In Indo-Chinese countries these stupas with towers all represent the mountain Meru and are oriented towards the four corners of the earth. In Siam they are decorated with the figures of the four lokapala. Most of these buildings hold a deity enthroned in a cella at the top of the sacred tower, like the god in the Babylonian ziggurat of three thousand years ago.
Just as the outward appearance of these temples represented a mountain, so also the interior, with its dark rooms, was intended to simulate caves. A good example of this type of building is the temple of Ananda in Pagan, the ancient capital of Burma. This was built in the eleventh century A.D. It is square and of brick, with four entrance-halls built on to the middle of each of the sides. The centre is a solid block with four niches carved out of it for the idols and surrounded by a vaulted gallery, nearly forty feet high and enclosed on the outside by walls with a double row of windows. The entrance-halls are slightly lower than the gallery. The central block is topped by six terraces of decreasing size, the highest having a
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